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ing it over. On a par with this is the citation of the list of members of 
the Jacobin Club printed in December 1790 to show the composition of 
that club in August 1792 (p. 194). A long list might be made of 
the inaccurate statements contained in the book. One of the most 
amusing is the assertion that Brissot " was childless and satisfied with 
power alone" (p. 167). When Brissot was guillotined in 1793, he 
left three children behind him ! (Memoires de Brissot, I. 15.) 

Mr. Belloc's translations of Robespierre's speeches are very free, 
sometimes so free that they are not true to the original. The not 
infrequent assertion that he " will " believe this or that is devoid of 
meaning in a historical work ; his flippant manner in calling Lafayette 
a "noodle" (p. 188) and some of his witnesses "liars" is not indica- 
tive of good taste, to say the least. Why call the National Assembly a 
"Parliament" when that term meant a high court of justice in the 
France of 1789? Finally, Mr. Belloc is not always careful in placing 
the French accents. Bo should be Bo ; Reclus, Reclus. Throughout the 
book, he writes Herbert in place of Hubert. 

The book suggests a psychological problem ; is it impossible to com- 
bine scientific accuracy with a vivid imagination and unusual talent in 
the portrayal of character ? Fred Morrow Fling. 

The Writings of James Monroe. Edited by Stanislaus Murray 
Hamilton. Vol. V., 1807-1816. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. 1901. Pp. xvii, 390.) 

In our review of Vol. IV. (American Historical Review, VI. 
596), the apprehension was expressed that the fulness with which Mon- 
roe's correspondence down to the end of 1806 had been printed would 
have to be compensated by disproportionate brevity in the more im- 
portant period which was to follow. The present volume shows that 
this fear is beginning to be realized. Four of the ten years which it 
covers — 1807, 1808, 181 1 and 1814 — were years of great consequence in 
the life of Monroe and in the history of his relations with the govern- 
ment of the United States. Yet the correspondence of these ten years at 
the Department of State is represented by a selection not much more 
than half as ample as that which was used to illustrate the years 1803- 
1806. 

All but about twenty of the letters came from the source named. 
Of the remainder, the most interesting is the remarkable letter (pp. 53- 
63), reprinted from the Bulletin of the New York Public Library, of 
February, 1900, in which Monroe gives instructions and suggestions to a 
member of his Virginian "campaign committee" of 1808, and which 
shows, more satisfactorily than anything else which has hitherto come to 
light, the exact extent to which he then went in aspiration after the 
presidency. Few specimens of the public correspondence are given, 
whether with Canning in 1807 or with our ministers abroad and the en- 
voys at Washington after Monroe became Secretary of State. An excep- 
tion is the well-known letter of July 23, 181 1, to Augustus J. Foster. 
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This is printed in an appendix. In this appendix appear a number of 
other letters which, so far as the present reviewer can see, might better 
have been inserted in their chronological order in the body of the vol- 
ume. Another anomaly of the arrangement is that five letters of 1 806 
are given, where they would hardly be looked for, in the foot-notes to 
pp. 39-46. There is an almost entire lack of explanatory foot-notes. 
In a considerable number of instances, the " lower critic " suspects mis- 
reading of the manuscript ; at least he perceives that, where the word 
used makes no sense, one which in handwriting looks like it would make 
the sentence rational. 

But there is a great deal of excellent and interesting material in the 
volume ; more perhaps than in any of those which have preceded. Mon- 
roe, now become one of the principal personages in the United States, 
writes better letters ; and the transactions have not been so fully illustrated 
as his diplomatic career abroad has been, by documents in the American 
State Papers. Mr. Henry Adams, to be sure, has made extensive use of 
the Monroe MSS., and with his usual firm grasp has seized upon the most 
important letters. But he has printed only brief extracts. It is far more 
satisfactory to have the full texts. This is particularly evident when we 
try to follow the process by which Monroe, coming home at the end of 
1807 with a very injured feeling about his rejected treaty, and put for- 
ward in 1808 as an opposition candidate against Madison, gradually 
becomes reconciled to the administration, and finally is persuaded to 
share the latter's fortunes. Placed in a difficult and delicate situation, 
he walked with firmness and self-confidence the narrow path which he 
marked out for himself. He felt that he had been ill used by the admin- 
istration, and he dissented widely from its policy. On the other hand, 
as he well shows in long letters to Taylor and Tazewell, to lend himself 
to Randolph's schemes would only disorganize the party and help the 
Federalists. It is evident that, after five years spent in Europe, the 
simon-pure doctrines of 1798 had ceased to be Alpha and Omega to him. 
He had become a practical statesman, not separated by any generic dif- 
ference from the Jefferson and Madison of 1808. He was readily per- 
suaded that Jefferson had meant no harm to him personally ; perhaps 
more readily than the facts warranted. The offer of a Barataria in Upper 
Louisiana, and the resignation of W. C. Nicholas a few days later, so 
timed that Monroe could not possibly succeed him in Congress (pp. 104, 
109-113), have a disagreeable look when conjoined ; " the hand of Joab 
is in this thing. ' ' Monroe was not without suspicions ; but at fifty he 
was also not without patience, and he did not repeat, in anything like 
the same form, the experiment of a View of the Conduct of the Execu- 
tive. By 181 1 he had become indispensable, and he had done nothing 
to make himself impossible. But a man of acuter sensibilities would not 
have asked for another mission to France and England in January, 1809 
(pp. 90, 93). 

The letters of the year 1814 are distinctly under-represented in Mr. 
Hamilton's selection ; but he has printed in his appendix Monroe's 
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narrative of his official conduct in connection with the invasion and 
capture of Washington. 

J. Franklin Jameson. 

The Nineteenth Century : A Review of Progress. (New York : G. 

P. Putnam's Sons. 1901. Pp. x, 494.) 

It is sometimes not a bad thing for a review to be delayed, much as 
the publishers dislike it ; it gives one a little more perspective. The 
present collection of seven and thirty papers, by many well-known names, 
on divers aspects of the century just ended, first appeared, I believe, in 
the columns of the New York Evening Post, in the opening days of 1901. 
It is one of the best of the numerous attempts of journalistic enterprise to 
secure a sort of co-operative stock-taking of nineteenth century " Pro- 
gress." Much of the writing is so good that it was quite worth while to 
reprint it in book form ; and the volume will continue to deserve for 
some time a place in the library. But it will perhaps be as interesting 
to future readers for the light it throws on the state of mind of people in 
the winter of 1900 as for the information it gives on the movements of 
the preceding hundred years ; and even thus early there are some things 
the authors would not put down if they had to write now. Even Mr. 
Sedgwick would hardly observe to-day that ' ' the land question in Ireland 
has been disposed of" (p. 39). 

To criticise adequately each of the articles in this volume would de- 
mand encyclopaedic knowledge and unlimited space. All that can be 
done is to notice some characteristics of the collection as a whole, and to 
refer to a few of the articles of especial interest. 

Perhaps it would be unfair to comment with any severity upon the 
omissions. The writers were necessarily a scratch team ; and many a 
good article must have been lost to the rival importunities of other jour- 
nals. Still the present collection is extravagantly lop-sided. Religion, 
for instance, is only represented by a paper of Mr. Leslie Stephen's on 
" Evolution and Religious Conceptions," in the section headed "Edu- 
cation and Science ' ' ; and the reference to Biblical criticism occupies 
just three lines. There is not a single article on United States history ; 
and he would be a very careful reader who managed to discover from the 
volume that there had been a great civil war in that country. Russia and 
Germany have articles to themselves : but France and Austria-Hungary 
and Italy are omitted from the survey. China and Japan are slightly 
touched upon : India is disregarded. Mexico occasions an appropriate 
rhapsody, and Canada's merits are presented by Sir John Bourinot ; but 
Australasia and South America might have no existence for all the reader 
would gather to the contrary. The side of political history is one on 
which the volume is conspicuously weak in quality as well as in quantity. 
It is hard to find any excuse for a writer who can assert that in England 
"the crown has remained in control of foreign affairs " (p. 41) : one 
can only recommend a course of the Daily Mail. And the courage of 
that other writer who can discourse upon "The Immutability of the 



